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INTRODUCTION 



This booklet has been prepared to meet the urgent 
need of school administrators who are seeking means of 
implementing the objective of faculty desegregation. It is 
based on research and the experience of Southern school 
superintendents who have worked diligently and profes- 
sionally with the problems of desegregation. Their exper- 
iences with the processes of faculty desegregation are re- 
ported along with many potentially useful procedures. This 
booklet, the third of a series, includes not only accounts 
of the practices and patterns developed by experienced 
administrators, but also, many specific suggestions. A series 
of considerations and planning steps are also listed. For 
those who seek further information an annotated biblio- 
graphy of selected reports and studies has been included. 

This booklet does not contain voluminous descriptions 
of procedures employed to desegregate school faculties, 
but contains accounts of a variety of practices, suggestions, 
and steps to follow. It is hoped that the administrator will 
use them as a means of developing his own plan for dese- 
gregating his faculty or as a means of comparing his plans 
to the experience of others with a view to making adjust- 
ments where it is deemed advisable. 

This booklet was prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Commission on Education and Human Rights of Phi 
Delta Kappa and was supported by a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education, which, however, assumes no respon- 
sibility for the content. 
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PRACTICES AND PATTERNS OF FACULTY 
DESEGREGATION 

In December, 1966, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Harold Howe II. released the “Revised State- 
ment of Policies for School Desegregation Plans Under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” Guidelines for the de- 
segregation of school faculties were included in the revised 
statement. The sections contained in the document concern- 
ing faculty desegregation follow: 

r 181. 13 Faculty and Staff 

(a) Desegregation of Staff. The racial composition of the profes- 
sional staff of a school system, and of the schools in the system, must 
be considered in determining whether students are subjected to dis- 
crimination in educational programs. Each school system is responsible 
for correcting the effects of all past discriminatory practices in the 
assignment of teachers and other professional staff. 

(b) New Assignments. Race, color, or national origin may not be 
a factor in the hiring or assignment to schools or within schools of 
teachers and other professional staff, including student teachers and 
staff serving two or more schools, except to correct the effects of past 
discriminatory assignments. 

(c) Dismissals. Teachers and other professional staff may not be 
dismissed, demoted, or passed over for retention, promotion, or re- 
hiring, on the ground of race, color, or national origin. In any instance 
where one or more teachers or other professional staff members are 
to be displaced as a result of desegregation, no staff vacancy in the 
school system may be filled through recruitment from outside the sys- 
tem unless the school officials can show that no such displaced staff 
member is qualified to fill the vacancy. If as a result of desegregation, 
there is to be a reduction in the total professional staff of the school 
system, the qualifications of all staff members in the system must be 
evaluated in selecting the staff members to be released. 

(d) Past Assignments. The pattern of assignment of teachers and 
other professional staff among the various schools of a system may 
not be such that schools are identifiable as intended for students of 
a particular race, color, or national origin, or such that teachers or 
other professional staff of a particular race are concentrated in those 
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schools where all. or the majority of. the students are of that race. Each 
school system has a positive duty to make staff assignments and reas- 
signments necessary to eliminate past discriminatory assignment pat- 
terns. Staff deseg regtit ion for the 1967-68 school year must include sig- 
nificant progress beyond what was accomplished for the 1966-67 school 
year in the desegregation of teachers assigned to schools on a regular 
full-time basis. Patterns of staff assignments to initiate staff desegre- 
gation might include, for example: (1) some desegregation of profess- 
ional staff in each school in the system. (2) the assignment of a signi- 
ficant portion of the professional staff of each race to particular schools 
in the system where their race is a minority and where special staff 
training programs are established to help with the process of staff dese- 
gregation. (3) the assignment of a significant portion of the staff on a 
desegregated basis to those schools in which the student body is dese- 
gregated. (4) the reassignment of the staff of schools being closed to 
other schools in the system where their race is a minority, or (5) an al- 
ternative pattern of assignment which will make comparable progress 
in bringing about staff desegregation successfully. 1 

An earlier explanatory statement of the guidelines re- 
leased by Commissioner Howe stated that “ . . . The 1966 
Guidelines require actual desegregation in the school staff/’ 
Included also was this further delineation: 

In general, school systems with bi-racial faculties must assign 
staff in such a way as to produce some faculty integration in every 
school. The Commissioner may approve different patterns where the 
school system shows that another method would be equally effective. 

The 1966 Guidelines also include safeguards against discrimina- 
tory hiring, firing, promotion, and extension of tenure. They do not 
violate a system’s right to administer its staff according to professional 
criteria, but they do require that such practices not result in discrimin- 
ation by race, color, or national origin. 2 

1 “Revised Statement of Policies for School Desegregation Plans Un- 
der Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964," As Amended for the School 
Year 1967-68, December, 1966, U.S. Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare; Office of Education, pp. 2-3. 

2 "The 1966 Title VI Guidelines for School Desegregation,” March, 
1966. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of Edu- 
cation. pp. 4-5. (Mimeographed). 
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It should be noted that subsequent statements of re- 
quirements for faculty desegregation have remained un- 
changed. In general the interpretation of the guidelines 
has been that acceptable levels of faculty desegregation 
for 1967-68 would be about double that of 1966-67. In Febru- 
ary, 1967, the Commissioner distributed a memorandum 
which included a statement on what would be expected of 
those districts operating schools under "free choice" plans. 

Last year school districts requesting a rough guide to expected 
progress were told that the equivalent of one classroom teacher as- 
signed on a desegregated basis in each school normally would be ade- 
quate evidence of a sufficient start on staff desegregation, so that no re- 
view would be required. For the coming school year double that degree 
of progress and staff desegregation in both formerly white and Negro 
schools would be expected to assure that a plan is operating effective- 
ly. It should be recognized, again, that this can only be a very rough 
measure. For instance, in districts with a few large schools more pro- 
gress would be expected, and in districts with a great many small 
schools less might be expected. 3 

School superintendents throughout the southern states 
have initiated action in desegregating faculties and profes- 
sional staffs. In some places these initiatory actions have 
resulted in total desegregation — that is to say, both students 
and faculty have been assigned on a non-discriminatory bas- 
is. In accordance with such plans, resulting in the elimin- 
ation of the "all-white" or the “all-Negro" school, faculties 
have been re-assigned to schools on a bi-racial basis. 

On the other hand there are school systems which have 
scarcely started the desegregation of students, much less 
their faculties. Local school officials have felt that to “move 
too fast" with faculty desegregation would result in commun- 
ity resistence to the extent of failure to support public educa- 

3 "Memorandum For School Districts Operating Under Free Choice 
Desegregation Plans." February. 1967. U.S. Department of Health. Edu- 
cation. and Welfare: Office of Education, p. 2. (Mimeographed.) 
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tion. 

If school districts are to be considered in "Title VI com- 
pliance,” then student and faculty desegregation must be a 
reality. It is not sufficient at this time for school districts to 
take "experimental” steps in the desegregation of their fa- 
culties; to do so would be inadequate under present legal 
provisions. 



Interviews With School Administrators 

The experience of selected superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, assistant administrators and others located in 
“border” and “deep-south” states, relating to the desegre- 
gation of school faculties are described briefly in this section 
of the pamplet. 

The School Board. Experience has demonstrated for 
the most part that the quality of leadership provided by lo- 
cal school boards does indeed have an effect on the com- 
munities. Positive action taken by boards in the form of 
adopting resolutions of intent to meet requirements of com- 
pliance have tended to strengthen the position of the local 
superintendent and his staff as they proceeded to plan fur- 
ther for desegregation generally and of school faculties in 
particular. But as one Maryland superintendent has said, 
“It is one thing to effect change because of a mandate, and 
quite another to effect change just because you feel that it 
is right.” A resolution, adopted by a school board and but- 
tressed by an affirmation of the control board (city council, 
trustees, board of supervisors, etc.), can be the underpinning 
for successful (faculty) desegregation of the schools. This 
point was made vigorously by Morris in a study of faculty 
desegregation in Kentucky. 

In this movement toward the desegregation of schools, faculty 
desegregation has proceeded at a much slower pace than student de- 
segregation. More resistant attitudes by communities toward faculty 
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desegregation has been given as the reason for this lag. The existence 
of attitudes of resistance toward faculty desegregation does not negate 
the principle that true desegregation must include teachers as well 
as students. School and community officials bear the responsibility 
of assuming leadership roles in preparing for faculty desegregation as 
well as implementing the process. The kind of leadership behaviors 
exhibited by these leaders will determine in large measure the extent 
to which the embodiment of democratic concepts is reflected in dese- 
gregation practices. 4 

Practice in the desegregating of faculties has ranged 
from none at all to the complete elimination of the dual 
school system in which there are no ‘‘all white” schools or 
“all Negro” schools. Questions naturally arise as to what 
procedures and techniques were used and what were the 
conditions surrounding the effective desegregation of facul- 
ties. There is, of course, no easy answer, but the point needs 
to be made again that in those school systems in which posi- 
tive and effective leadership by professional administrators 
and local school boards is demonstrated, the chances for 
success in every area of desegregation are materially en- 
hanced. The following procedures are reported as represen- 
tative of the range of effective practices engaged in by 
school boards and administrators in laying the foundation 
for the implementation of desegregation: 

1. The school board appointed an informal “integra- 
tion committee,” composed of four Negroes and five whites, 
including the superintendent who served as secretary of this 
committee. The school board adopted no resolutions regard- 
ing desegregation without first seeking the advice of and a 
recommendation from the committee. 

2. The board of education adopted the policy that all 
teachers would continue to be employed provided they ren- 

4 Eddie W. Morris. “Factors Related to Faculty Desegregation in Pub- 
lic Schools” (unpublished doctoral dissertation. The University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 1965), pp. 1-2. 



der competent service when and if certain schools are eli- 
minated from further service. 

3. A lay advisory committee was appointed by the board 
in 1956, This biracial committee was composed of three 
ministers, a college professor, a physician, a real estate 
agent, three housewives and two farmers. 

4. Desegregation basically began with the develop- 
ment of a fundamental statement of belief by an advisory 
committee which was created by the Board of Education in 
1955. This statement, as finally recommended by the com- 
mittee to the school board, primarily required an honest 
enforcement of the desegregation principle. The school 
board accepted the recommendation and adopted it as po- 
licy. 

Implementation Efforts. It was evident from the ex- 
periences reported by those school officials who were in- 
terviewed that faculty desegregation was most successful 
(little or no evidence of strained interpersonal relations 
or of community turmoil) in those school systems in which 
professional leadership had been a positive influence on the 
community early in the desegregation process. Early at- 
tempts to desegregate the faculty in a large urban Tennes- 
see school system were confined to the service areas such 
as physical education, art, and like. Negro teachers were 
assigned in some instances to all-white schools and a few 
white teachers were assigned to all-Negro schools. Small 
school units were closed. Faculty recruitment became non- 
discriminatory with white and Negro recruiters going to both 
predominantly white and predominantly Negro colleges; and 
the question is always raised by the recruiters as to whether 
the applicants are willing to teach in desegregated schools. 

According to another superintendent, faculty desegre- 
gation is the most difficult of all problems of desegregation. 
There aren't many persons who disagree with his assessment. 



He recommended that bi-racial teacher teams be utilized. 
Trade two teachers of one race for two teachers of another 
race and assign each team to a school previously of a dif- 
ferent race. Follow this assignment by a rotation plan of 
other teams of teachers to the desegrated schools. Also, 
give principals the responsibility and the opportunity to 
seek their own white or Negro staff members. Another su- 
perintendent advised, “ . . . face it honestly and positively 
and forget the color of skin." In both instances, the super- 
intendents relied heavily upon their principals for advice 
since great emphasis is placed on the role of leadership of 
the principals in the individual schools. 

Administrative decisions made to implement the dese- 
gregation process rely heavily on two basic operations: clos- 
ing small Negro schools and the reorganization of the school 
program from 7-5 or 8-4 to a 6-3-3 or similar plan. One super- 
intendent reported that as small Negro schools were closed, 
the teachers from these schools were assigned to the adja- 
cent receiving schools which took the children from the 
areas served by the schools no longer used, and some of the 
teachers were also used as members of team-teaching units. 
This same superintendent, located in a Florida school sys- 
tem, hastened to point out that in-service institute programs 
served as effective “ice-breakers” only when astute consul- 
tants were used. 

Another administrator stated that in the process of fa- 
culty desegregation, at least one Negro teacher was placed 
in each previously all-white school. Teachers who were 
assigned to schools in which they would be in the minority 
were interviewed prior to their assignment. This Kentucky 
superintendent reported that “. . . there have been com- 
plaints about our teachers, but there have been none against 
the Negro teachers.” 

A North Carolina superintendent reported that Negro 
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physical education teachers taught both white and Negro 
children, and that in one school the faculty was about 50% 
white. The central office supervisory staff was also dese- 
gregated. 

After the Brown decision, we began by talking with principals 
about what was to come and the principals in turn talked to their facul- 
ties. For the coming year we have asked principals to talk with their 
faculty members about the necessity of staff integration. We have ask- 
ed them to find out if the teachers would be willing to transfer to fa- 
culties to which they would be in the minority. 

An administrative assistant indicated that it is absolute- 
ly essential for school personnel to know the community 
and for the community to know what the school officials 
are doing. “We've had a good press: the problem has been 
met and is now receding into the past and once again focus- 
ing on quality education above all.” He suggested 
that “ . . . channels of communication must be kept open.” 

In another North Carolina community, the administra- 
tor first talked with the central office staff to solicit sug- 
gestions as to which of the teachers might be candidates to 
make the “change." Those who were so identified were con- 
tacted and asked if they would be willing to make the 
change. Further, an advisory council, composed of teacher 
representatives from each school, was established and this 
group was used by the superintendent as representative of 
the system. The personnel department worked with teachers 
new to the system and with experienced teachers to deter- 
mine whether they would be willing to teach in desegrega- 
ted schools. In this instance the matter of desegregating a 
staff and faculty was a cooperative effort. It is significant 
to note that there have been no changes in the teacher re- 
cruitment program in this school system and teachers are in 
fact assigned to schools on the basis of vacancies and qual- 
ifications. 
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One South Carolina administrator who reported no 
faculty desegregation stated that he was in the process of 
preparing an office for a Negro attendance officer to be em- 
ployed to serve the entire city. This was to be the first step 
in faculty desegregation in this particular community. 

A Maryland superintendent felt that “The administra- 
tive attitude is the key to the whole thing . . . the best man 
for the job." A Maryland principal stated that "... whoever 
is in power has to make a statement that no one will lose his 
job or, at least, what the personnel policy will be." He report- 
ed that when Negro schools in his area were closed, the re- 
presentatives from the receiving schools went to observe the 
Negro teachers in their classrooms prior to the closing of 
the schools. Both white and Negro teachers, and principals 
as well, were enthusiastic about the procedure and wel- 
comed the Negro teachers to their own schools. 

And in still another Maryland system, it was reported 
that in preparing for faculty desegregation an in-service 
training program of one week duration was held, to which 
the teachers, principals and the central office staff in the 
schools most directly affected were invited. Teachers and 
other professional staff are now assigned to the schools 
which have specific needs irrespective of the race of the as- 
signed individual . . . and promotion policies have not 
changed. 

An Oklahoma superintendent believes that the key to 
desegregating the faculty is “naturalness". This adminis- 
trator worked with principals and teachers and it was his 
intention to make naturalness the key to his procedure. 
A Negro teacher would be introduced as a new staff mem- 
ber in much the same way as any new staff member would 
be introduced to a faculty and the “buddy-system" of teach- 
er assistants which had been in existence for a number of 
years prior to desegregation was continued. When the staff 
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was desegregated for the first time the superintendent inter- 
viewed the teachers involved and “layed the cards on the 
table,” by explaining some of the problems that he thought 
might arise. 

Negro and white teachers to be involved in staff dese- 
gregation for the first time were suggested to the super- 
intendent by their own colleagues as individuals whom they 
thought could succeed in the situation. Staff members, 
both white and Negro, were involved in this recommen- 
dation process. The superintendent reported more resis- 
tence on the part of the Negro teachers to go into the white 
schools than among the white teachers to go into some of 
the previously all-Negro schools. The Negro teachers were 
concerned about the “acceptance level” by their profession- 
al colleagues as well as by the students whom they would 
teach. He also related that another activity which had help- 
ed with staff desegregation was the team-teaching of a tele- 
vision class by both a white and Negro teacher. 

A Texas superintendent reported that he sent two prin- 
cipals and three teachers to a Human Relations Institute at 
the University of Oklahoma. Following this experience, these 
five persons served as local leaders in discussion groups 
which had been arranged within the teaching staff and a 
member of the Human Relations Center served as a consul- 
tant when needed. As a result of this activity, committees of 
teachers proceeded to develop instructional materials and the 
school programs were subsequently departmentalized from 
the fourth through the sixth grade. 

One Missouri school administrator suggested that for 
faculty desegregation to work it was necessary to: 

1. Secure both the Negro and white teachers who are 
above average in competence for assignment to schools 
in which they are in the minority. 

2. Seek voluntary participation on the part of both the 
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white and the Negro teachers to go into a desegregated 
situation. 

3. Include in the pre-service training of teachers more 
materials and experiences related to human relations, 
social interaction and value systems. 

4. Insure that all teachers and administrators are pro- 
moted on a single basis — that of merit. 

A superintendent in Oklahoma reported a procedure in 
which seventy-five Negro teachers were teamed with seven- 
ty-five white teachers for purposes of exchange teaching. 
On a given date each of the teachers taught the class of his 
or her teammate; during the period of exchange the white 
teachers were teaching Negro youngsters and the Negro 
teachers were teaching white students. He stated that “there 
was considerably more pre-planning of lessons for this one 
teaching experience than there has been in the many years 
that I have been superintendent here; the telephone lines 
were busier for about a week prior to the exchange than 
they have ever been before.” He reported that there were 
follow-up sessions of groups of teacher teams to evaluate 
the experiences and that many of the teachers thorough- 
ly enjoyed the experience. Many teachers were looking for- 
ward to planning for a similar experience in the future but 
for a prolonged period of time. 

An administrator from Tennessee reported that as far 
as faculty desegregation was concerned he had, at the out- 
set, assigned both white and Negro teachers to such service 
areas as physical education, art, and the like, in those 
schools in which they were in the minority. It was his inten- 
tion to place both Negro and white teachers in schools in 
which the teachers would be in the minority irrespective of 
whether the schools were desegregated on the basis of pupil 
attendance. The professional staff of the central office had 
already been desegregated and it was his policy to assign 
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their duties on a non*discriminatory basis. This superinten- 
dent reported that one of the most effective procedures 
followed by any of the Negro teachers in the predominantly 
white schools was to discuss openly and frankly his or her 
own background in some depth at the time of the schools' 
“open-house" or “parents’ night". Part of the plan for fa- 
culty desegregation in this school system was to close the 
small school units — white or Negro — and convert the 1-12 
schools to either 1-9 or a 1-6 grade school. 

“If I had it to do over again, I'd do it more rapidly," 
reported a Missouri Superintendent. It was his feeling that 
the experience was not as “fearsome or awesome" to the 
community as he had originally thought it would be. “In- 
stead of just one teacher a year, I’d go for three, possibly 
four at a time. At the outset we were cautious: we had the 
Negro men teach both white and Negro boys and Negro wo- 
men to teach both white and Negro girls.” 

A Texas administrator advises that only the best qual- 
ified and publicly acceptable Negro teachers should be as- 
signed to the faculty of an all-white or recently desegre- 
gated school. He observed that in school systems (including 
his) the process of faculty desegregation was predominant- 
ly in the direction of Negro teachers moving into previous- 
ly all-white schools. In his assessment of the local situation, 
he first used Negro teachers to desegrate the white schools 
in such posts as assistant librarians and as teachers in home- 
making departments, special education, remedial reading, 
industrial arts, physical education, music, art, etc. 

A school superintendent in Mississippi reported that 
in desegregating his faculty a plan of desegregation was 
presented to the school board for approval. Following board 
action on the proposal the superintendent held meetings of 
departmental chairmen on a desegregated basis. These were 
professional meetings and preceded further desegregation 
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of faculties. As a part of the plan, school board members 
actually visited classes once a week on a regular basis. 

A Maryland school system submitted the following re- 
commendations for desegregating faculties: 

1. When vacancies occur in schools not having Negro 
pupils or teachers, encourage the teachers of the white 
schools to meet and work with those Negro teachers 
who eventually would be assigned to the white school. 

2. Plan in-service preparation activities at the building 
level. 

3. Send staff members and teachers to other school sys- 
tems that have desegregated to see how it works in or- 
der to remove fears and misgivings that teachers have 
about working with members of other races. 

4. Desegregate the administrative team in each school. 

5. Solicit volunteers to desegregate the staff in each new 
school that opens. 

6. Consider service in schools of different socio-economic 
groups one of the conditions for promotion to an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory post within the school sys- 
tem. 

7. Utilize the services of the best fully qualified teach- 
ers for the first experience in desegregating a faculty. 
Such teachers, white or Negro, are readily accepted by 
the students and other teachers and can help “pave 
the way” with the establishment of good relations with- 
in the teaching corps. Weak, but acceptable, teachers 
should not be the first to be asked to desegregate a 
school faculty. 

It is quite obvious that communities differ in the per- 
ceptions its citizens have of the impact of desegregated 
schools under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. School adminis- 
trators and their boards are seeking ways of working with- 
in the confines of the law and at the same time seeking ways 
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of minimizing the less desirable aspects of change. No two 
administrators or their boards work alike or arrive at the 
same conclusions with respect to the procedure for imple- 
menting change. It is possible, however, to draw some con- 
clusions based on experience. The following considerations 
should be taken into account by school leaders as they plan 
for effective faculty desegregation. In the form of five ques- 
tions, the answers to which should be affirmative, these 
considerations are: 

1. Do the minutes of the school board contain a clear- 
cut and unmistakable policy statement supportive of 
the intent to desegregate the schools? 

2. Has the administrator of the school district developed 
a procedural statement as to how the process of dese- 
gregation will be implemented? 

3. Are personnel policies in keeping with the intent of the 
law and board policy? 

4. Are the most competent teachers, both white and Ne- 
gro, being used to effectuate faculty desegregation? 

5. Is there an in-service or institute program provided 
which focuses on instructional problems related to 
teaching the child who is culturally, socially, econ- 
omically, racially, psychologically, and mentally (to 
mention a few areas of divergence) different from the 
teacher? 

There are other questions which might be raised but 
none so crucial as those listed above. If the answer to any 
of them is a negative one, the school administrator may ex- 
pect some difficulties in bringing about change and accept- 
ance. On the other hand it cannot be said absolutely that 
affirmative answers to all five questions will assure smooth 
transition and acceptance; it can be said that the chances 
for success of faculty desegregation would be materially 
enhanced, and the likelihood of difficulty would be minimi- 
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zed. The following suggestions are made to assist the admin- 
istrator as he makes decisions about the process of desegre- 
gating his faculties. 

Suggested Steps for Effective Faculty Desegregation 

Utilizing appropriate and judicious lay and professional 
participation in the process of desegregating faculties, su- 
perintendents should take the necessary steps to insure that 
positive and unhesitating leadership is provided by the 
school board and professional leaders of the school district. 
In order to do this and further to implement faculty dese- 
gregation the superintendent should : 

1. Recommend to the school board the appointment of 
an inter-racial lay advisory committee which would 
develop recommendations to be considered by the 
superintendent and the school board, and which 
would also provide the board with an additional means 
of communicating with the local “power structure." 

2. Foster meaningful and understanding relationships 
with the management of local mass media facilities 
and services. 

3. Make decisions when appropriate but should not de- 
lay making them on the issues until the “right time" 
arrives — it very likely will never come. 

4. Develop and recommend a plan for accomplishing 
faculty desegregation to be adopted by the board of 
education. 

5. Distribute to all staff and faculty a statement for ac- 
complishing the desegregation of faculties. 

6. Communicate to the staff in unmistakable language 
the superintendent's intention to implement desegre- 
gation on an objective and impartial basis. 

7. Take note of and document the ethnic and racial com- 
position of the school district in order to determine 
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the scope of change needed. 

8. Consider a reorganization of present grade structure 
in order that the most effective uses may be made of 
faculty and facilities on a non-discriminatory basis. 

9. Close small uneconomical school units and work to 
eliminate the stigma of “all white” and/or “all Negro" 
school. 

10. Assign teachers of closed school units to the same 
schools which receive the children of the discontinued 
units. 

11. Assign staff and faculty to positions and schools which 
have specific needs in terms of the individual's pro- 
fessional capabilities to meet the needs. 

12. Utilize appropriately the professional talents of a 
desegregated administrative team. 

13. Encourage the staff and faculties to make suggestions 
for the improved implementation of faculty desegre- 
gation. 

14. Provide for a professional staff advisory council. 

15. Meet periodically with teacher representatives from 
each school to obtain ideas (“feedback” from admin- 
istrative dicta), to inform them of activities being un- 
dertaken, and to facilitate the flow of ideas (commun- 
icate) within the professional group. 

16. Provide for a review of past practices and policies in 
order to identify previous discriminatory procedures 
with a view toward eliminating them. 

17. Assess present staff to determine talents, opinions, 
attitudes, etc., with the intention of avoiding pro- 
blems by adjusting the assignments of those known to 
have either special talents of leadership or negative 
attitudes. 

18. Let it be known that professional competence is the 
first criterion to be considered in the selection, re- 



tention, assignment and promotion of personnel. 

19. Observe and evaluate potential teachers for desegre- 
gated faculties inasmuch as future success may be pre- 
dicted from past and present behavior, teaching, as- 
sociations, rapport and other factors of human rela- 
tionships. 

20. Seek volunteers to accept assignments to desegre- 
gated faculties. 

21. Assign more than one teacher to each school in which 
they are of the minority race. 

22. Expect principals to develop and maintain positive 
educational climates. 

23. Provide for the inclusion of ethnic orientation as a 
factor in the evaluation of teaching materials. 

24. Encourage teachers to conduct open and frank class- 
room discussions of cultural and ethnic differences 
without covering up covert feelings, issues, and stereo- 
types. 

25. Make liberal use (where possible) of inter-racial teach- 
ing teams. 

26. Consider assigning student teachers to a cooperating 
teacher of a different race. 

27. Encourage and make provision for planned inter- 
school and intra-school visitations and teaching col- 
laboration. 

28. Develop institute, workshop, or other in-service pro- 
grams and provide time in the school calendar for 
teachers to participate. 

29. Recognize teachers who volunteer to accept assign- 
ments in desegregated faculties by providing them 
with extra professional opportunities, such as repre- 
senting the school district at state, regional, and na- 
tional meetings, participating in curriculum materials 
development committees, speaking to local civic or- 



ganizations, etc. 

30. Keep a watchful eye on situations and action pro- 
grams which are not developing as smoothly as pos- 
sible with a view toward making appropriate adjust- 
ments where necessary. 

31. Admit errors in judgement when they are revealed 
as such so that in the long run personal biases and 
prejudices will not become “road-blocks” to problem 
solutions. 

Administrators will not need to follow all the above 
suggestions in order to desegregate their faculties effect- 
ively. On the other hand, the list is not all-inclusive; it is 
suggestive only of the myriad of procedures to be consider- 
ed. No two school districts are alike; therefore no two admin- 
istrators will adopt the same procedures for desegregating 
their faculties. Local conditions and the administrator's per- 
ception will largely determine how faculties should be de- 
segregated. The preceding list of steps, it is hoped, will serve 
as a stimulus to the superintendent to develop a plan, a 
source of ideas for plan development, or a check-list to in- 
sure consideration of the factors suggested by the items in 
the list. Further, it is recommended that serious thought 
be given to each item in the list and that those procedures 
deemed valid be utilized as a basis for proceeding to develop 
a sound plan of faculty desegregation. 
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